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IOO THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. VI. 

mechanical principles only, is also opposed at length. Dr. Harms main- 
tains that we must admit final purpose in organic life, not merely as a rule 
of aesthetic judgment, but as a constitutive principle. The third part 
deals with the fundamental concepts of natural history and cosmological 
development. E L . Hinman. 

Les sciences societies en Allemagne. Par C. Bougl£. Paris, F^lix 
Alcan, 1896. — pp. 172. 

At the present moment the problem of method is of the first importance 
in the social sciences. The author has endeavored to show, by an exami- 
nation of the work of four of the leading social philosophers of Germany, 
the method which they have employed, and the spirit which has animated 
them. The writers chosen as representative of the recent tendency of 
German thought are Lazarus, in folk-psychology ; Simmel, in the science of 
morals ; Wagner, in political economy ; and Jhering, in the philosophy of 
law. M. Bougie's treatment of these authors is sympathetic ; he writes as 
the pupil of the first three, and his analysis of their work is accompanied 
by copious references to their writings. Emphasis is laid, not upon their 
differences, but upon those general ideas which they possess in common, 
and which display the tendencies of recent thought in Germany. 

The social sciences in Germany have passed through three distinct, 
though not chronologically separate, stages, — the speculative, the historical, 
and the naturalistic. These four authors belong to a fourth stage,- the 
psychological. Recoiling from the empiricism of the historical method, and 
the artificial results of the biological method, they endeavor to construct 
a general science of human nature on the basis of psychology. In their 
hands the social sciences are abstract and purely theoretical : they analyze 
the complexity of the real ; consider one by one the diverse forces com- 
posing history ; seek, by an abstract method, the laws of social phenomena ; 
and separate sharply social theory from the work of practical reform. All 
do not display these traits equally. Lazarus lays most emphasis upon 
psychology, Jhering upon teleology ; Wagner insists most strongly upon 
the necessity of separating the social sciences from one another, and 
Simmel upon their separation from the practical ; but the position of all 
four is fundamentally the same, — psychological, abstract, and theoretical. 

M. Bougie" closes with a short but comprehensive summary, in which he 
compares his chosen authors with the leading French thinkers. Upon 
independent lines of development MM. Le Bon, Tarde, and Lacombe have 
reached a similar psychological position. M. Durkheim, however, who is 
best informed upon the German literature, opposes this psychological ten- 
dency, and insists that the true social science must be at once objective, 
specific, and mechanistic. As to the relation of the social sciences to ont 
another, the French thinkers are not as fully aware as their German con- 
temporaries of the necessity of separating them the one from the other, and 
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of making them abstract. The tendency to abstraction and separation is a 
result of a reaction from the excesses of historical empiricism. In France 
the historical spirit has never been strong, and the more recent develop- 
ment of the nation has done nothing to foster it. Rationalism is there the 
tradition of philosophy. But in Germany that spirit has been produced by 
the progress of the century, and is the very centre of thought Even in 
the reaction from bare empiricism the historical spirit guards these sciences 
from the dangers of excessive abstraction, and keeps the philosopher keenly 
alive to the complexity of the real. T -^ Taylor Tr 

Anarchy or Government ? An Inquiry in Fundamental Politics. By 
William Mackintire Salter. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1895. 
—pp. vi, 174. 

The word ' anarchy,' as found in this title, is used in its literal signification 
to designate a society without organized form of government. Such a 
society, Mr. Salter takes pains to show, is a possibility, for numerous 
approximations thereto may be met with in the annals of the race. Instances 
are not infrequent of primitive peoples among whom enforcement of respect 
for personal rights and punishment of wrong-doing were entirely in the hands 
of the individual himself, or of his family. And the early history of several 
of our Western states will show that such a condition is not incompatible with 
the existence of some of the best elements of civilization. Not only is such a 
state of society possible, it is intrinsically desirable. In the Garden of Eden 
there were no policemen until it had ceased to be a Paradise. The exercise 
of constraint is per se an evil. It is therefore morally justifiable only when 
greater evils are thereby avoided, or when more than counterbalancing 
advantages would otherwise be lost. If all writers on this subject would 
admit or rather insist upon this point with the emphasis of our author, 
much of the way would be cleared for further discussion of the subject. 
Coercion or restraint, then, is a wrong (as well as an evil), except as it finds 
its justification in some preponderating good. And this is not merely the 
private opinion of the author ; it is the expression of the conscience of all 
civilized races, proclaimed with unmistakable emphasis by the policy of 
centuries. Every one might defend himself by his own powers, or he might 
enter into a voluntary compact with others for mutual assistance, — he might, 
but he is not allowed to. Should an enemy invade the country, he is not 
permitted to fight or surrender as he chooses, he may be forced to join the 
army of defence with the chance of losing his own life. Not merely does 
society thus act; every one, except a few amiable impossibles like Tolstoi, is 
ready to affirm its right thus to act. Even that lonely prophet of individu- 
alism, Herbert Spencer, admits the justification of so much of coercion. 
But if I go thus far, how can I possibly refuse to go farther ? We have 
been acting on the principle that the privileges of no member of society 
are rights to which he has a moral title, when their enjoyment is purchased 



